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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  lEPOIT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


state  laws  on  ^^edueation  for  freedom’’ 

recently  have  been  summarized  by  Ward  W.  Keesecker 
of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Ed. 

Three  fourths  of  the  states,  he  reports*,  require  in¬ 
struction  on  United  States  history.  All  except  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Texas  and  Vermont  specify  that  elementary 
pupils  receive  instruction  on  the  Constitution;  only  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Maryland  do  not  order  that  such  teaching  be 
given  high  school  students.  Except  for  Illinois,  Louisiana, 
North  Carolina  and  Texas,  all  states  direct  public  schools 
to  fly  the  American  flag  within  or  without  buildings. 
Many  also  prescribe  that  respect  for  the  flag  and  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  its  proper  display  and  handling  be 
taught  in  public  schools. 

An  ’’open  door”  policy  on  exchange  of 

teachers  and  students  with  Iron  Curtain  countries  is 
urged  by  the  U.  S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Educational 
Exchanges. 

This  five-man  board  was  appointed  by  President 
Truman  last  summer  to  help  the  State  Department  in  its 
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planning  of  government  exchange  programs  and  to  offer 
some  suggestions  about  what  should  be  done  about  pri¬ 
vately-sponsored  exchanges  with  satellite  countries.  Usu¬ 
ally  these  exchanges  are  one-way — U.  S.  students  are  not 
encouraged  to  study  behind  the  curtain.  Another  compli¬ 
cation  is  that,  as  a  rule,  only  thoroughly  indoctrinated 
Communists  are  given  permission  to  leave  Communistic 
lands. 

The  Commission,  headed  by  Bennett  Harvie  Brans- 
comb,  chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  U.,  and  manned  by  Karl 
T.  Compton  of  the  nation’s  Research  and  Development 
Bd.,  Harold  W.  Dodds,  pres,  of  Princeton,  Martin 
McGuire  of  the  Catholic  U.  and  Mark  Starr,  educational 
director  of  the  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union,  recently 
made  these  recommendations: 

1.  That  unofficial  exchange  programs  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  expanded. 

2.  That  American  consuls  abroad  who  issue  visas  to 
exchangees,  should  screen  candidates  for  “subversive  in¬ 
tent,”  but  that  Communists  should  not  necessarily  be 
barred. 

3.  That  only  mature  and  experienced  American  stu¬ 
dents  be  allowed  to  study  in  Iron  Curtain  countries. 

4.  That  exchange  of  individuals  under  sponsorship  of 
organizations  recognized  as  subversive  should  be  pre¬ 
vented. 

What  risks  such  a  policy  would  involve  would  be  well 
worth  taking.  Commission  members  point  out.  The  visa 
system  would  weed  out  “dangerous”  students.  Others  who 
come  to  the  U.  S.  would  see  how  American  democracy 
works.  In  addition,  the  U.  S.  would  not  be  guilty  of  using 
Soviet  tactics  nor  aiding  in  the  severance  of  eastern 
European  and  Western  cultures. 

New  tax  studies  are  being  made  ready  by  the  NEA. 
One,  being  prepared  by  the  Tax.  Ed.  and  ^hool  Finance 
Committee,  will  cover  federal  ownership  of  lands  in  the 
western  states.  Helping  in  its  preparation  are  the  Re¬ 
search  Division  and  secretaries  of  western  state  educa¬ 
tion  associations.  Another  study  to  be  started  soon  will 
result  in  a  set  of  standards  and  criteria  for  foundation 
programs. 

Also  forthcoming  are  reports  on  legislation  and  pro¬ 
cedures  which  have  led  to  greater  efficiency  in  levying 
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and  collecting  local  property  taxes.  A  Research  Division 
project,  these  will  review  existing  tax  limitations  and 
make  suggestions  for  their  modification.  fSee^An  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  School  Finance”  in  PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONS.) 

Regional  schools  will  be  operating  in  the 

South  by  next  fall,  according  to  Gov.  Millard  Caldwell 
of  Florida. 

As  chairman  of  the  Regional  Council  of  Education, 
he  reports  that  details  of  the  regional  plan  will  be  ready 
for  legislative  approval  in  January.  Congressional  sanc¬ 
tion  (which  was  withheld  in  the  last  session)  is  not  nec¬ 
essary,  he  points  out,  although  Southern  governors  would 
prefer  to  have  it. 

A  drive  to  highlight  the  Atomic  Age  in  the 

nation’s  schools  and  colleges  has  been  opened  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Ed.  First  projects  will  be  special  issues  of 
School  Life  and  Higher  Education  devoted  to  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  atomic  energy. 

There  Is  a  missing  link  between  educators  and 
the  armed  forces.  Pres.  Geo.  F.  Zook  of  the  Amer.  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Ed.  pointed  out  at  a  recent  meeting  of  education 
association  representatives  and  top  army  officers.  Gen. 
Omar  Bradley  has  indicated  that  probably  a  permanent 
liasion  between  the  Army  and  education  groups  will  be 
established. 

Rights  to  broadcast  student  games  belong 
exclusively  to  the  school  district,  a  Texas  Court  of  Civil 
Appeals  has  decreed.  Hence  a  contract  for  a  play-by-play 
account  granted  one  radio  station  was  approved  and  a 
rival  station  ordered  away  from  the  playing  field. 

Equalization  of  property  valuations  is  be¬ 
ing  tackled  by  a  State  Tax  Equalization  Bd.  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.!  Although  not  empowered  to  make  any  change 
in  local  assessments,  it  will  find  the  true  valuation  of  real 
estate  in  each  district  so  that  all  state  subsidies  to  schools 
after  next  July  will  be  made  on  an  equalized  basis.  The 
work  of  the  board  is  also  spurring  counties  to  improve 
supervision  and  control  of  local  assessments,  it  is  re¬ 
ported. 

A  suit  charging  discrimination  has  been 
brought  by  parents  of  Negro  children  against  school 
authorities  in  Pulaski  County,  Va.  Plaintiffs  claim  that 
Negro  students  must  travel  50  to  75  miles  a  day  to  reach 
a  high  school.  The  case  will  be  heard  by  a  federal  dis¬ 
trict  court  in  Roanoke. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“ Education  for  Freedom  as  Provided  by  State  Laws'”  Ward  W. 
Keesecker.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  20c. 

Y'State  Board  Tackles  Valuations,”  John  F.  Lotz.  Pa.  Sch.  Jour., 
Oct.,  1948.  Pa.  Ed.  Assn.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

“The  Legal  Basis  of  the  Community  Unit  School  in  Illinois,"  Harold 
E.  Ellis  and  M.  R.  Sumption.  Bur.  of  Research  and  Service,  College 
of  Ed.,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  (An  explanation,  in  non-legalistic 
language,  of  Illinois  laws  relating  to  community  school  units.) 


Administration 


Five  regional  conferences  will  initiate  an  ex¬ 
tensive  project  to  professionalize  superintendencies,  the 
Amer.  Assn,  of  School  Administrators  has  announced. 
First  of  the  meetings  will  be  held  in  Chicago  next  month. 
Others  will  be  conducted  early  in  the  spring. 

At  the  national  AASA  convention  last  February,  the 
Planning  Committee  voted  to  launch  “studies  and  pro¬ 
grams  looking  toward  further  professionalization  of  the 
superintendency  through  improved  training  programs, 
refined  standards  of  selection  by  boards  of  education  and 
fuller  and  wider  participation  in  the  activities  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.”  The  regional  conferences  are  the  first  step  in 
that  direction. 

Each  meeting  will  be  attended  by  the  chief  state  school 
officer  of  the  area,  by  one  city  superintendent  and  by  one 
county  superintendent  from  each  state  within  the  area. 
Helping  with  conference  plans  are  the  Nat.  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers  and  the  Nat.  Conference  of 
County  and  Rural  Superintendents.  The  Kellogg  Founda¬ 
tion  is  financing  the  regional  meets. 


To  leave  administrative  posts  for  professor¬ 
ships  at  schools  of  education  are  three  well-known  public 
school  administrators.  Francis  L.  Bacon,  principal  of 
Evanston  (Ill.)  Township  high  school  will  join  the  edu¬ 
cation  staff  at  UCLA  in  December.  Harold  Shane,  supL 
at  Winnetka,  Ill.,  will  teach  at  Northwestern  U.’s  School 
of  Ed.,  while  Wm.  R.  Odell,  supt.  of  Oakland  (Calif.) 
schools  is  to  become  a  professor  of  educational  adminis¬ 
tration  at  Stanford. 


Land-grant  college  representatives  will 
meet  in  Washington  November  9  to  11  to  consider  the 
Report  of  the  President’s  Commission  on  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  the  program  of  53  land-grant  schools 
which  enroll  25%  of  all  the  college  students  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  Questions  to  be  discussed,  according  to  J.  L.  Mor¬ 
rill,  pres,  of  the  U.  of  Minnesota  and  head  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  include  how  colleges  can  best  provide  general  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  for  making  a  living  at  the  same  time 
and  the  effects  of  the  community  college  movement  upon 
four-year  schools. 


Final  AASA  election  ballots  will  be  mailed  to 
members  on  December  1.  They  must  be  returned  to  the 
Bd.  of  Tellers  by  December  21.  All  officers  to  be  chosen 
this  year  will  be  selected  by  mail  vote  inasmuch  as  three 
regional  conventions  in  February  will  supplant  the  na¬ 
tional  get-together.  To  be  elected  are  the  president,  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president  and  one  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

AASA  Pres.  Willard  E.  Goslin  of  Pasadena,  reports 
that  regional  meeting  plans  are  lining  up.  “Education 
and  the  General  Welfare”  will  be  theme  of  all  three  sec¬ 
tions.  These  are  scheduled  for  February  20  to  23  in  San 
Francisco,  February  27  to  March  2  in  St  Louis  and 
March  27  to  30  in  Philadelphia. 

In  San  Francisco,  convention  speakers  will  include 
Stewart  G.  Cole,  exec.  dir.  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Council  on 
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Intercultural  Ed.  and  Paul  A.  Rehmus,  supt.  of  schools. 
Pordand.  Ore.;  in  St.  Louis,  James  B.  Conant,  pres,  of 
Harvard  U.,  and  Roy  E.  Larsen,  pres,  of  Time,  Inc.;  in 
Philadelphia,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Larsen. 

I  studios  of  tho  poli«*ies  oommission 

1;  of  the  NEA  and  Amer.  Assn,  of  School  Administrators 
j  were  announced  early  this  month.  One  will  define  the  role 
!  of  public  schools  in  developing  moral  and  spiritual  val¬ 
ues;  the  other  will  deal  with  the  mission  of  the  schools 
^  in  the  face  of  continuing  international  tensions. 

'  John  K.  Norton,  dir.  of  administration  and  guidance. 
Columbia  U.  Teachers  College,  is  the  new  chairman  of 
the  Educational  Policies  Commission.  James  M.  Spin- 
!  ning.  supt.  of  schools  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  vice-chair¬ 
man. 


CVRRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Education  in  a  Divided  W arid”  James  B.  Conant.  Harvard  V. 
Press.  Cambridge.  Mass.  $3.  (How  schools  should  be  reshaped  to 
answer  the  needs  of  individuals  and  the  nation,  making  the  United 
States  impregnable  to  Russian  aggression  and  totalitarian  ideol¬ 
ogies.) 

“How  Veterans  and  Non-Veterans  May  Obtain  High  School  Certifi¬ 
cation"  Walter  E.  Hess.  Bulletin  of  the  Nat.  .\ssn.  of  Secondary- 
Sch.  Principals.  Oct.  1948.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.IV.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (A 
report  by  states  on  the  use  of  GED  and  other  tests  for  granting 
diplomas.) 

“A  Study  of  the  Administration  of  High  School  Student  Exchanges,” 
Elizabeth  Flood  and  H.  R.  Laslett.  Bulletin  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of 
Secondary-Sch.  Principals,  Oct.  1948.  1201  Ibth  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6, 
D.  C.  (A  study  of  practices  in  II  high-school  student  supply  stores.) 

“Solving  Junior  High  Attendance  Problems,”  Robt.  0.  Sprague. 
v,  Calif.  Jour,  of  Secondary  Ed.,  Oct.  1948.  170  Van  Ness  St.,  San 
Francisco.  (How  unexcused  absences  are  handled  at  Nat.  City  Jr. 
high  school  in  San  Diego  Co.,  Calif.) 

“Types  of  School  Organization,"  Sch.  Executive,  Oct.  1948.  470  4th 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  17.  (An  examination  and  evaluation  of  the  various 
types  of  school  organization — the  8-4,  6-3-3,  6-6,  6-4-4  plans.) 


ProicHsional  Relations 


An  "‘Introduction  to  School  Finance’’  is 

being  prepared  for  student  teachers  by  the  NEA  Tax 
I  Ed.  and  School  Finance  Committee.  The  unit  of  study 
1  will  be  made  available  to  teachers  colleges  and  schools 
wishing  to  sponsor  in-service  programs  on  the  subject. 

\  Reguiar  teaching  status  is  being  granted  sub¬ 
stitute  teachers  in  Chicago.  Last  month  the  Bd.  of  Ed. 
permanently  hired  500  certified  teachers  who  had  been 
on  the  elementary  waiting  list.  Receiving  the  standard 
1  S2,200-per  year  beginning  pay,  eligible  for  tenure,  leaves 

of  absence  and  pensions,  they  will  be  granted  all  the 
privileges  of  regular  teachers  but  will  have  no  specifical¬ 
ly  assigned  schools  or  classrooms. 

;  Supt.  Herold  C.  Hunt  counts  on  this  pool  of  perma¬ 
nent  substitutes  to  put  an  end  to  the  temporary  teaching 
I  vacancies  that  exist  because  of  the  absence  of  regular 
;  teachers  on  long-term  leave.  Substitutes  having  equal  pay 


and  rights  to  regular  teachers  should  be  more  enthusi¬ 
astic  toward  temporary  assignments,  he  believes. 

The  new  policy  also  will  hasten  the  day  when  Chicago’s 
elementary  teachers’  examinations  are  resumed.  The  500 
new  teachers  came  from  a  waiting  list  of  1,500  trained 
by  Chicago  Teachers  College.  These  graduates  must  be 
placed  before  teachers  with  degrees  from  elsewhere  are 
considered.  If  the  plan  goes  well,  another  250  to  500  will 
be  chosen  from  the  list  for  the  substitute  pool,  more  or 
less  wiping  out  the  backlog  of  graduates  who  actually 
want  teaching  jobs. 

Cooperative  insurance  offered  by  the  lEA  Mu¬ 
tual  Insurance  Co.  (in  this  case,  the  I  represents  both  the 
Illinois  and  Iowa  Ed.  Assns.)  has  been  extended  to 
teachers  in  a  third  state — Missouri.  The  company  offers 
various  types  of  coverage  to  teachers  at  advantageous 
rates  and  also  provides  insurance  on  student  accidents 
occurring  either  during  supervised  school  activities  or 
while  pupils  are  enroute  to  or  from  school.  (See  June  20, 
EDUCATION  SUMMARY.) 

Dlfficnlties  of  beginning  teachers  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  study  being  made  by  Appalachian  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Boone,  N.  C.  Findings  will  be  used  to  guide 
the  college  in  establishing  professional  courses  which 
help  teachers  in  overcoming  the  first  problems  they  meet 
when  starting  to  teach. 

A  plan  for  upping  supply  of  teachers  is 

being  tested  in  New  York  State.  Last  summer  state  teach¬ 
ers  colleges  enrolled  150  college  graduates  who  had  no 
elementary  training  and  gave  them  six  hours  of  profes¬ 
sional  preparation.  Now  they  are  teaching  on  one-year 
certificates.  Another  six  hours  of  study  next  summer  will 
renew  their  certification  for  another  year.  This  must  con¬ 
tinue  until  they  complete  30  hours  of  professional  train¬ 
ing,  at  which  time  tJiey  will  be  granted  permanent  cre¬ 
dentials. 

In  the  meantime,  their  success  as  teachers  will  be  stud¬ 
ied  carefully  as  state  certification  officials  are  considering 
the  plan  as  a  basis  for  renewal  of  conditional  teaching 
certificates. 

Alain  cause  of  disability  retirements 

among  teachers  in  the  New  York  City  schools  is  hyper¬ 
tension,  the  school’s  medical  board  reports.  It  was  listed 
as  the  reason  for  disability  more  often  than  any  other 
between  1942  and  1947.  Dr.  Pierre  A.  Renaud,  chairman 
of  the  medical  division,  suggests  that  the  prominence  of 
hypertension  during  that  period  might  have  been  due  to 
mental  stress  of  the  war  or  to  the  strain  of  the  activity 
program. 

Afew  clersey  teachers  college  freshmen 

usually  come  from  the  upper  fourth  of  their  high  school 
classes,  the  New  Jersey  State  Dept,  of  Ed.  reports.  Of  the 
998  enrolling  in  September,  53%  were  from  the  top 
quarter,  32%  from  the  upper  middle  quarter,  12%  from 
the  lower  middle  quarter.  Only  3%  came  from  the  lowest 
fourth  of  their  graduating  class. 
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estimates  of  teacher  need  have  come 
from  the  Nat.  Commission  on  Teacher  Ed.  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Standards  of  the  NEA.  Between  1949-50  and  1958- 
59,  1,045,622  new  elementary  teachers  will  be  required, 
the  commission  figures.  However,  at  the  1948  rate  of 
teacher  output,  only  200,000  will  be  available. 

The  commission  is  reported  to  be  planning  a  public 
relations  program  which  will  not  only  raise  the  prestige 
of  elementary  teaching  among  the  public  but  within  the 
teaching  profession  itself. 

A  merger  of  Journalism  groups  is  being  con¬ 
sidered.  The  Amer.  Assn,  of  Teachers  of  Journalism  has 
formed  a  committee  to  study  the  possibility  of  a  com¬ 
bined  Journalism  education  association  which  would  in¬ 
clude  the  AATJ,  the  Assn,  of  Accredited  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism  and  the  Amer.  Society  of 
Journalism  School  Administrators. 

New  teachers  have  a  day  off  each  fall  in 
Evansville  (Ind.)  public  schools  to  visit  other  classes  in 
the  system.  While  neophytes  observe  the  teaching  of  es¬ 
tablished  instructors,  their  own  classrooms  are  taken 
over  by  members  of  the  administrative  staff  or  by  stu¬ 
dent  teachers  from  Evansville  College. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Recommendations  on  Teacher-Employment  Practices,”  Iowa  Assn, 
of  Schoolboards.  (Report  covering  contracts,  sick  leave,  salaries 
and  the  school  calendar.) 

“Report  on  Salaries  Paid  Large  City  School  Librarians,”  U.S.  Office 
of  Ed.,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  Free. 

“Criteria  for  the  Evaluation  of  In-Service  Activities  in  Teacher 
^  Education,”  Vernon  C.  Lingren.  Jour,  of  Educational  Research. 
Sept.  1948.  1 14  S.  Carroll  St.,  Madison  3,  Wis.  (An  evaluation  of 
22  different  types  of  in-service  teacher  education  activities.) 

“Maternity -Leave  Provisions  in  157  School  Systems  in  Cities  over 
30,000,”  Educational  Research  Service  Circular  No.  6.  Amer.  Assn, 
of  Sch.  Administrators,  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  W ash.  6,  D.  C. 

V  “The  Case  for  Early  Contact  with  Children  in  Teacher  Education,” 
J.  C.  Matthews  and  R.  B.  Toulouse.  Peabody  Jour,  of  Ed.,  Sept. 
1948.  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.  (At 
North  Texas  State  Teachers  College  in  Denton,  sophomores  observe 
and  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  Demonstration  School  classes.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


When  slow  learners  taste  success,  a  marked 
improvement  may  be  expected  in  their  schoolwork  and 
attitudes.  Miss  Grace  M.  Davis,  vice-principal  and  super¬ 
visor  of  instruction  at  Modesto,  Calif.,  reports.* 

For  several  years  she  has  been  directing  a  special  pro¬ 
gram  for  students  who  rank  in  the  lower  tenth,  scholasti¬ 
cally,  at  Modesto  high  school.  Students  with  I.Q.’s  under 
80  and  who,  according  to  grade  level  records,  rank  be¬ 
tween  grades  2.6  and  6.9,  take  the  special  course — a 
three-hour  program  of  English,  civics  and  mathematics 
taught  by  one  teacher. 
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Modern  remedial  procedures,  individualized  teaching,  ( 
abundantly  illustrated  textbooks  and  visual  aids  are  used 
in  classroom  instruction.  But  more  important  to  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  progress  is  the  effort  made  to  give  him  a  sense  of 
belonging  and  feeling  of  importance.  Assignments  call  < 
for  work  that  will  give  visible  signs  of  accomplishment,  < 

not  silent  study.  Success  in  the  class  is  publicized.  Study  i 

materials,  while  simpler  in  vocabulary  and  sentence 
structure  than  those  used  by  other  students,  are  on  the  ' 
same  level  of  subject  matter.  Students  feel  no  stigma  in 
taking  part  in  the  program.  Miss  Davis  reports.  In  fact 
many  apply  for  enrollment,  she  says. 

Vocabulary  study  Is  more  iuteresting  to 

students,  it  is  reportedf,  when  the  teacher  can  say,  “You 
will  come  up  against  these  new  words  in  your  other  sub¬ 
jects  this  semester.”  One  teacher  tried  it  with  10th  grade 
English  classes,  getting  lists  of  words  from  social  studies, 
biology,  foreign  language  and  physical  education  teach¬ 
ers.  Students  compiled  “pocket  dictionaries”  which  be 
came  handy  references  throughout  the  year  in  their  other 
courses. 

Kpelllug  errors  areu’t  checked  by  J.  Hale 
Edwards  who  is  teaching  spelling  in  a  commercial  school 
in  Oklahoma.  He  merely  lists  on  the  margin  of  papers 
the  number  of  words  misspelled.  Students  must  find  their 
own  errors. 

Defeuse  of  progressive  readlug  methodi 

is  found  in  “Reading  Readiness,”  a  report  of  the  New 
York  State  Dept,  of  Ed.  prepared  by  Dr.  Mildred  A 
Dawson,  dir.  of  elementary  education  in  the  Kingston 
public  schools.  Although  preliminary  reading  prepara¬ 
tion  now  takes  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  year,  children  soon 
make  up  for  time  spent  in  the  “readiness”  period,  and 
later  on  read  better  and  understand  more  of  what  they 
are  reading  than  children  who  learned  in  old-fashioned 
programs,  her  study  concludes. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

^  *“The  Ragged  Cuffs  of  Education”  Grace  M.  Davis.  Calif.  Jonr. 
of  Secondary  Ed.,  170  S.  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco  3,  Calif. 

T‘\Vords  That  Serve,”  Lieber  Anker.  Jour,  of  Ed.,  October,  1948. 

“Homework  in  the  Modern  Manner"  R.  H.  Ostrander.  Sch.  Exec¬ 
utive,  Oct.  1948.  470  4th  Ave.,  N,  Y.  16.  (The  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  suggests  that  homework  assign¬ 
ments  be  based  on  students’  individual  interests,  needs  and  hobbies.) 

“The  Librarian  and  the  Teacher  in  General  Education”  B.  Lamer 
Johnson,  Eloise  Lindstrom  and  others.  Amer.  Library  Assn.,  50  E. 
Huron,  Chicago  II.  $2.  (A  report  of  library  instructional  activities  \ 
at  Stephens  College,  Mo.,  giving  details  of  specific  projects  for 
integrating  the  library  with  classroom  instruction.) 

“Why  Not  Use  Panel  Discussions  as  a  Teaching  Device?"  DavU  ) 
B.  Hawk.  Ga.  Ed.  Jour.,  Oct.  1948.  470  Walton  Bldg.,  Atlanta  I 
(Suggestions  for  using  panel  discussions  in  the  classroom.) 

'  .<  “Effective  Practices  in  Remedial  Arithmetic,”  Norman  Seiden. 
High  Points,  Sept.  1948.  110  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn.  (Descrip 
tion  of  14  techniques  found  useful  in  teaching  remedial  arithmetic 
at  W ashington  Irving  high  school  in  New  York  City.) 
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Curricula 


N  revised  social  studies  earrienluin  is  being 
developed  in  the  Chicago  schools.  Working  on  the  project 
are  five  high  school  principals.  12  high  school  teachers, 
an  advisory  council  composed  of  nine  citizens  with  a 
wide  range  of  viewpoints  and  civic  interests  and  three 
consultants — Dr.  Ralph  Tyler  of  the  U.  of  Chicago,  Dr. 

Paul  Kiniery  of  Loyola  U.  and  Dr.  Kimball  Young  of 
Northwestern.  In  addition,  a  students’  committee  will 
participate  in  the  final  appraisal. 

One  unit  that  may  be  included  in  the  revised  program 
is  based  on  the  services  which  Chicago  offers  to  its  citi¬ 
zens.  This  currently  is  being  tested  at  Kelly  high  school 
with  the  help  of  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

It  includes  field  trips  in  which  students  will  view  services 
at  first-hand. 

Directing  the  project  is  Mary  E.  Courtenay,  a  district 
high  school  superintendent. 

Study  of  home  accidents  and  their  prevention 
will  be  intensified  this  year  in  New  York  City  schools. 

A  new  unit  of  study  will  be  devised  from  results  of  a 
questionnaire  on  home  hazards  which  are  to  be  filled  out 
by  parents.  The  questionnaire  asks  parents  to  check  20  ‘ 

questions  relating  to  the  cause  of  home  accidents. 

A  report  on  family  life  education  indicates 
that  interest  in  such  programs  is  growing.  The  survey* 
reveals  a  tendency  toward  recognizing  functional  family 
living  as  an  area  of  common  learning  rather  than  as  a 
subject  to  be  studied  in  specialized  courses. 

Of  410  junior  colleges,  24.1%  offer  courses  in  mar¬ 
riage  and  family  life.  More  than  three-fourths  of  those 
offered  are  co-educational  and  usually  they  are  elec¬ 
tives,  open  to  all  students.  Only  1/lOth  are  limited  to 
students  in  home-making  or  home-economics.  In  four 
junior  colleges,  such  courses  are  recommended  for  all 
students. 

How  to  improve  curriculum  planning  is 

told  in  a  new  booklet  published  by  the  State  Dept,  of  Ed. 
in  Maine.  Representative  teachers  from  all  sections  of 
the  state  worked  on  the  report,  “School  Days,”  which  in¬ 
cludes,  as  illustrations,  various  types  of  daily  programs 
appropriate  for  primary,  intermediate  and  upper  grades, 
or  for  combination  programs  in  rural  schools. 

Training  for  world  citizenship  will  integrate 
subjects  taught  at  Verde  Valley  School  in  Sedona,  Ariz., 
Hamilton  Warren,  the  school’s  founder,  reports. 

The  school  opened  last  month  with  a  pioneer  student- 
body  of  20  who  will  take  the  usual  college  preparatory 
course.  However,  they  will  all  study  Spanish  and  will 
make  monthly  field  trips  into  neighboring  communities 
for  observation  of  inter-cultural  relations  with  Indians 
and  Spanish-Americans. 

A  study  of  pupil  tcusious  is  being  made  at  the 
Central  Avenue  School  in  Newark,  N.  J.  this  year.  Its 
purpose  is  to  provide  background  material  for  a  curricu¬ 


lum  revision  that  will  bring  better  personality  adjustment 
in  pupils  and  foster  improved  human  relations. 

The  school  is  located  in  an  underprivileged  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  about  half  of  its  pupils  are  Negroes.  So  far, 
teachers  have  found  that  the  two  principal  causes  of  ten¬ 
sion  are  poverty  and  race  problems.  While  they  are  con¬ 
centrating  on  discovering  techniques  for  identifying  ten¬ 
sions  at  present  (English  teachers  thought  up  the  idea 
of  having  classes  write  essays  entitled  “It  Makes  Me 
Mad”),  later  they  will  work  out  study  units  in  an  effort 
to  relieve  them. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

^“Functional  Family-Life  Education  in  Junior  Colleges”  S.  V.  Mar- 
torana.  Junior  College  jour.,  Oct.  1948.  1201  I9th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash. 
6.  D.C. 

“Courses  in  Vocabulary”  Frank  M.  Snowden,  Jr.  Classical  Jour., 
Oct.  1948.  W ashington  U.,  St.  Louis  5,  Mo.  ( A  report  of  current 
practices  of  colleges  offering  separate  courses  devoted  either  en¬ 
tirely,  or  largely,  to  vocabulary.) 

“When  Spelling  Has  Been  Mastered  in  the  Elementary  School,” 
Geo.  C.  Kyte.  Jour,  of  Educational  Research,  Sept.  1948.  114  S. 
Carroll  St.,  Madison  3,  Wis.  (Suggested  programs  for  “gootT’ 
spellers.) 

“Group  Action  in  Personality  Development,”  Louise  Tucker  Mac- 
Kenzie.  Sch.  Rev.,  Oct.  1948.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (De¬ 
scription  of  a  unit  in  social  adjustment  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the 
University  high  school  in  Minneapolis.) 

“Economic  Roads  for  American  Democracy,”  Consumer  Ed.  Study 
of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-Sch.  Principals.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.  C.  $2  less  25%  discount.  (A  study  of  how  schools 
can  build  understanding  and  faith  in  the  American  economic  sys¬ 
tem.) 

“The  Challenge  of  Atomic  Energy”  Bureau  of  Publns.,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  U.  92p.  90c  (A  resource  unit  and  discussion 
guide  for  atomic  education.  It  includes  a  suggested  daily  work 
schedule  for  a  high  school  unit.) 


Guidance 


Four  conference  days  in  Menasha  (Wis.)  high 
school  provide  the  base  for  individual  counseling  that 
homerooms  offer  in  other  schools.  On  these  days,  no 
classes  are  conducted,  but  students  meet  individually  by 
appointment  with  their  advisors. 

On  the  first  conference  day  in  the  fall,  parents  are 
invited  to  come  with  the  students.  This  is  the  “get  ac¬ 
quainted”  session  for  freshmen  and  the  time  when  ad¬ 
visors  present  each  student  with  his  report  card  for  the 
beginning  quarter.  The  second  conference  day  follow  up 
the  first,  but  stresses  personal  problems.  The  third  em¬ 
phasizes  personality.  At  this  time  students  see  and  talk 
over  their  personality  rating  cards  that  have  been  filled 
out  by  teachers.  On  the  fourth  conference  day,  under¬ 
classmen  take  up  their  future  high  school  programs  and 
seniors  discuss  their  college  or  job  plans. 

Menasha  high  school  also  has  other  guidance  activities, 
Bernice  Miller,  who  directs  them,  reports.  One  is  a  guid¬ 
ance  library  in  which  students  keep  a  file  of  up-to-date 
material  on  all  occupations  and  bulletins  for  colleges  and 
universities.  Another  is  a  series  of  assemblies  at  which 
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speakers  (or  movies)  present  data  on  various  jobs  and 
industries.  The  school  also  sponsors  a  talk  each  year  by 
a  local  lawyer  on  “Legal  Tips  for  Young  Adults.” 

An  advisement  ser^’lce  in  the  Los  Angeles 
schools  will  answer  the  supplementary  guidance  needs  of 
the  system.  Formerly  a  center  for  advising  veterans,  it 
now  will  increase  services  to  non-veterans  in  proportion 
to  the  drop  in  veteran  load.  Eligible  for  the  center’s  coun¬ 
seling  are  senior  high  school  students,  students  of  adult 
schools,  teachers  and  other  school  personnel  seeking 
guidance.  The  center  also  sponsors  in-service  training 
programs  for  teachers,  including  workshops  and  demon¬ 
strations  of  guidance  techniques. 

^^HelpinK  Adolescents  €»row  Up’’  is  a  new 

guide  prepared  in  Minneapolis  to  give  teachers  a  better 
idea  of  their  role  in  the  guidance  program.  Published  by 
the  Bd.  of  Ed.,  it  makes  suggestions  on  how  teachers  may 
know  their  students  better,  how  they  can  help  pupils  with 
special  problems,  how  they  can  use  to  best  advantage 
the  guidance  resources  available  to  the  Minneapolis 
schools. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

'‘Validation  of  a  Personality  Survey  of  a  Junior  High  School" 
Percival  M.  Symonds.  Sch.  Rev.,  Oct,  1948.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago 
37.  (A  study  of  personality  adjustment  of  students  made  by  means 
of  various  tests  in  the  James  Otis  junior  high  school  in  New  York 
City  is  verified  though  intensive  ca.se  studies  of  individual  pupils.) 

“Guidance  Handbook  for  Secondary  Schools"  Div.  of  Research 
and  Guidance  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Supt.  of  Schools.  244p.  $3. 
(A  guide  prepared  to  improve  counseling  procedures  in  all  second¬ 
ary  schools  in  the  Los  Angeles  County  school  system.) 

“The  National  Picture  of  Guidance  and  Pupil  Personnel  Service” 
Franklin  R.  Zeran  and  Galen  Jones.  Bulletin  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of 
Secondary-Sch.  Principals,  Oct.  1948.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6, 
D.  C.  (An  overview  of  the  status  of  guidance  with  a  list  of  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  improvement  of  the  student  personnel  program.) 


Religion 


After-hour  use  of  schools  for  religious  training 
of  students  will  be  the  subject  of  a  bill  entered  in  the 
New  York  legislature  at  its  next  session,  it  is  reported. 

Lack  of  good  teachers  iu  churches  may  be 

one  reason  why  many  children  do  not  get  full  benefits  of 
the  religious  education  offered  by  Sunday  Schools.  The 
board  of  the  Glenview  (Ill.)  Community  Church  thought 
this  a  likely  possibility.  Recently  it  took  steps  which  it 
hopes  will  make  skillful  teachers  of  well-meaning  laymen. 

Four  public  school  teachers  have  been  hired  as  teach¬ 
ers’  aides  for  the  Sunday  morning  church  school.  They 
conduct  no  classes  themselves,  but  suggest  study  mate¬ 
rials,  point  out  sound  teaching  practices,  help  the  regu¬ 
lar  teachers  plan  lessons  and  interpret  children’s  behav* 
ior. 

This  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching  in  the 
church  school  is  part  of  a  wider  religious  education  ex¬ 


periment  which  is  being  guided  for  the  non-denomina- 
tional  Glenview  church  by  Dr.  Ross  Snyder  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Theological  Seminary  and  Miss  Harriet  Howard  of 
the  National  College  of  Ed.  in  Evanston.  The  program  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  religious  education,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  given  the  entire  family,  not  just  children. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECI.4L  INTEREST 

“Spiritual  Values,"  San  Diego  Schools.  (.4  bulletin  summarizing 
present  practices  and  suggesting  activities  for  the  development  of 
spiritual  values  in  education.) 


Student  Activities 


A  folk  dance  festival  in  Barrington,  Ill.,  is  fast 
becoming  an  annual  community  event.  Plans  are  already 
underway  for  tbis  year’s  celebration,  scheduled  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  which  will  bring  15  nationality  groups  from 
Chicago  to  demonstrate  the  dances  of  their  forefathers. 
Appropriately,  it  is  named  the  United  Nations  Dance  Fes¬ 
tival. 

The  affair  is  sponsored  by  the  Square  Dance  Club  of 
Barrington’s  consolidated  high  school,  an  organization 
started  some  years  ago  by  a  few  students  interested  in 
old-time  dances.  Now  there  are  100  active  members  who 
meet  regularly  to  revive  quadrilles  and  European  folk 
dances.  Their  role  in  the  festival  is  a  superior  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  Docey-Doe  Hoedown  and  cowboy  numbers. 

T.  L.  Chiles  sponsors  the  club  and  directs  the  festival. 
He  reports  that  since  the  club’s  beginning,  it  bas  amassed 
a  repertoire  of  more  than  60  square  dances  of  various 
types  and  origins. 


Education  week  highlight  in  Abilene,  Kans., 
will  be  a  community  spelling  bee.  Various  groups  in 
town — elementary  schools,  junior  high,  senior  high,  PTA, 
civic  groups  and  teachers’  organizations — will  conduct 
elimination  contests  and  enter  their  candidates  in  the 
Education  Week  finals. 


Pop§i-Uola  8cholar§hip§  will  not  be 
awarded  this  year,  it  is  reported.  Curtailment  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  brought  about  by  the  drop  in  Pepsi-Cola 
stock.  Last  year  the  organization  made  121  four-year 
college  awards. 


A  conservation  club  in  Wausau  (Wis.)  high 
school  is  working  on  a  long-term  project.  It  is  growing 
a  400-acre  “forest”  on  worn-out  farmland  donated  to  the  i 
school.  Future  plans  call  for  use  of  the  area  as  an  out¬ 
door  biology  laboratory. 

An  aid  to  counsellors  in  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Cath¬ 
olic  Boys’  High  School  is  a  student  Guidance  Club.  This 
group  collects  job  and  college  information,  surveys  em¬ 
ployment  possibilities  around  Trenton  and  annually 
sponsors  a  Vocational  Week  for  the  school. 
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jiudio^Visuai 


Effect radio  story-telling  methods  are 

being  tested  by  the  Louisiana  State  U.’s  FM  station.  Four 
broadcasts  to  primary  classrooms  will  use  four  different 
story-telling  techniques — (1)  a  story  told  by  a  person 
with  a  trained  radio  voice  (2)  a  story  told  with  musical 
accompaniment  (3)  one  told  by  a  primary  teacher  and 
(4)  a  story  in  dramatized  form.  Teachers  have  been 
asked  to  report  audience  reaction. 

Two-way  radio  hook-ups  for  shut-in  pupils  will 
soon  be  tried  by  the  Madison  (Wis.)  schools.  While  the 
project  necessitates  a  telephone  wire  between  the  class¬ 
room  and  the  child’s  home,  these  are  being  installed  on 
an  experimental  basis  at  no  cost  to  the  school  system.  The 
idea  may  not  work  out,  Supt.  Philip  H.  Falk  admits,  as 
teachers  may  have  to  pay  undue  attention  to  the  absent 
pupil. 

A  neiv  radio  service  for  schools  started  last 
month.  A  weekly  airmail  kit  containing  script  material 
will  be  sent  all  schools  applying  for  it,  according  to  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Lewis,  coordinator  of  Women’s  Broadcasts  for 
the  United  Nations. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Teacher  Education  and  Visual  Education  for  the  Modern  School” 
John  S.  Carroll.  San  Diego  Co.  Schools,  San  Diego,  Calif.  (A  166- 
page  monograph  by  the  head  of  the  San  Diego  Co.  School  System.) 

“Sources  of  Transcriptions  and  Records”  Sch.  Broadcast  Confer¬ 
ence,  228  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  1.  (A  list  of  names  of  producers 
of  recorded  teaching  materials.) 

“Uses  to  be  Made  of  Playback  Machines,”  Sch.  Broadcast  Con¬ 
ference,  228  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  I.  (Suggestions  on  use  of  play¬ 
back  equipment  made  by  Elizabeth  Marshall,  asst.  dir.  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Radio  Council.) 


I  Vocational  and  industrial 

I  - 

Chief  flaws  In  college  graduates  pointed  out 
at  a  three-day  conference  of  the  Society  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Management  in  New  York  City  last  month  were 
nothing  new;  too  many  want  to  start  at  the  top,  earn  a 
lot  of  money  and  not  work  too  hard,  delegates  said.  The 
society  recently  polled  5,000  business  executives  and 
found  that  most  of  them  held  the  same  opinion.  Many  of 
them  also  added  that  schools  training  men  for  business 
neglect  courses  that  make  for  success  in  management. 
In  listing  courses  that  are  necessary  for  well-grounded 

'  careers,  a  majority  of  businesssmen  polled  put  composi¬ 
tion,  literature  and  public  speaking  first. 

A  test  service  for  Job  hunters  was  announced 
last  month  by  the  NYU  Testing  and  Advisement  Center. 
Persons  seeking  jobs  may  take  the  “Vocational  Aptitude 
Survey”  for  identification  of  skills,  aptitudes  and  inter¬ 
ests.  Result  of  the  test  will  be  summarized  in  a  report 
which  applicants  may  submit  to  prospective  employers. 


'^^Education  Through  Work  Experience” 

is  a  handbook  for  high  school  teachers  prepared  by  New 
York’s  State  Ed.  Dept.  The  guide  makes  suggestions  on 
how  such  programs  can  be  developed  and  how  they  can 
be  supervised  to  bring  maximum  benefit  to  students  par¬ 
ticipating. 

The  American  Vocational  Assn,  has  sched¬ 
uled  its  42nd  annual  convention  November  30  to  Decem¬ 
ber  4  in  Milwaukee.  A  special  feature  of  the  convention 
wilt  be  an  exhibit  sponsored  by  all  the  vocational  and 
adult  schools  of  Wisconsin.  It  will  show  how  the  Wis¬ 
consin  system  of  adult  and  vocational  education  func¬ 
tions. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“School  Shop  Safety  Manual”  Bd.  of  Ed.,  New  York  City.  110 
Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn.  240p.  (Outline  of  safe  practices  in  the 
use  of  a  wide  variety  of  tools  and  machines;  suggestions  for  safety 
examinations  and  regulations.) 


Adult  Education 


A  new'  discussion  technique  for  adult  groups 
has  been  developed  by  J.  Donald  Phillips,  director  of 
adult  education  at  Michigan  State  College.  It’s  called 
“Discussion  66”  because  it  consists  of  dividing  a  large 
group  into  committees  of  not  more  than  six  persons  and 
each  committee  discussing  the  problem  under  considera¬ 
tion  for  approximately  six  minutes.  Then  the  committees 
elect  a  spokesman  to  report  ideas  to  the  floor.  The  method 
has  been  used  with  crowds  of  as  many  as  2,000  persons 
to  get  total  participation  in  group  discussion.* 

A  plan  for  training  tcacher§  of  adult  classes 
is  working  out  in  California.  Last  spring  seven  centers 
were  established  in  the  state  for  courses  in  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion  Methods.  These  were  sponsored  jointly  by  the  State 
Dept,  of  Ed.  and  local  school  districts,  while  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Division  of  the  U.  of  California  furnished  in¬ 
struction.  Class  time  consisted  of  three  short  meetings  of 
two  or  three  hours  and  three  week-end  periods  with 
classes  in  session  for  10  hours. 

A  renew'ed  attack  against  illiteracy  in 

adult  Negroes  will  be  waged  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Ed. 
Last  month  four  Negro  organizations  pledged  financial 
aid  to  the  project  which  started  two  years  ago  with  a 
$49,190  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  The 
groups  are  the  Negro  Elks,  Phi  Beta  Sigma  fraternity. 
Conference  of  Negro  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  the  Amer. 
Teachers  Assn. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“ Discussion  66  Technique,”  Film  Council  of  America.  6  W.  On¬ 
tario  St.,  Chicago  10,  HI.  (A  report  on  the  use  of  a  discussion  tech¬ 
nique  demonstrated  at  the  Nat.  Audio-Visual  Convention.) 
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Education  Summary  •  November  5,  1948 


Parent^Teacher 


A  commiftoe  on  comies  in  Greater  Cincinnati 
is  undertaking  the  review  of  220  comic  books  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  wipe  objectionable  ones  from  the  market.  Each 
book  will  be  read  by  two  persons  on  the  40-member  com¬ 
mittee  and  rated  as  either  “No  Objection,”  “Some  Ob¬ 
jection,”  “Objectionable”  or  “Very  Objectionable.”  Then 
an  appraisal  committee  will  make  a  final  study  of  all  and 
submit  the  evaluations  to  publishers.  Many  of  them,  in¬ 
cidentally,  are  cooperating  with  the  project. 

Flaws  will  be  pointed  out  in  detail  on  a  “Comic  Book 
Profile  Chart”  which  will  be  used  for  testing  each  book 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  be  detrimental  to  a  child’s 
cultural  appreciation,  moral  standards  or  emotional  sta¬ 
bility.  The  checklist,  which  was  developed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  with  the  help  of  staff  members  at  St.  Xavier  U. 
and  the  U.  of  Cincinnati,  is  available  to  parent-teacher  or 
civic  groups  working  on  similar  undertakings  from  the 
committee  chairman.  Dr.  Jesse  L.  Murrell  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  in  Covington,  Ky. 

Advice  on  Christmas  book  Hjifts  is  given  par¬ 
ents  by  a  teacher  in  Daniel  Warren  School  in  Rye  Neck. 
N.  Y.  On  the  basis  of  standardized  reading  tests  and  by 
noting  students’  reading  choices,  she  informs  parents 
well  in  advance  of  Christmas  what  book  she  believes  their 
child  would  appreciate  most. 


Suit  ding  &  Equipment 


Anticipating  gymnasium  seating  demand 

is  a  tricky  job  for  school  builders.  Architect  Harold  R. 
Sleeper  points  out.  Of  help  may  be  the  survey  of  present 
seating  capacity  and  requirements  conducted  by  the  Gym¬ 
nasium  Seating  Council,  737  Guardian  Bldg.,  Cleveland 
14.  It  reveals  that  currently  the  greatest  demand  for 
seats  is  in  schools  of  under  500  students  located  in  the 
Midwest  or  Rocky  Mountain  states.  These  schools  need 
an  average  of  5.43  seats  per  student.  Nationally  demand 
is  only  2.46  seats  per  student.  That’s  twice  as  many  as 
are  now  available,  however. 

Denver  schoois  met  with  victory  at  the  polls 
last  month  when,  by  an  eight  to  one  vote,  the  city  sanc¬ 
tioned  a  $21,000,000  bond  issue  for  school  construction. 
Greatest  support  came  from  areas  where  schools  have 
been  operating  on  two  shifts. 

A  sehooi-made  teievision  set,  constructed  in 
the  radio  and  electronics  shop,  will  be  used  as  an  instruc¬ 
tional  aid  in  English  and  social  studies  classrooms  at 
Dunbar  Trade  and  Vocational  School  in  Chicago.  The 
set  was  made  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $100. 

CURRE^T  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Classroom  Radio  Receivers,”  Radio  Mfrs.  Assn.,  1317  F.  St.  N.W., 
Wash.  D.  C.  40p.  Free.  ( A  guide  for  selecting  appropriate  radio 
equipment  for  classrooms  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Radio 
Mfrs.  Assn,  in  cooperation  with  the  V.S.  Office  of  Ed.) 


New  Cinssroom  Mnterinl 

“Per  Cent  in  Every  Day  Life”  ...  a  new  film  for 
intermediate  students  and  up.  It  visualizes  figuring 
commissions,  taxes,  interest  and  discount  with  gen¬ 
eral,  rate  and  base  formulas.  Another  new  film, 
“Geometry  and  You,”  shows  how  knowledge  of  geom¬ 
etry  can  be  of  assistance  in  everyday  life.  $90,  color; 
$45,  b.  &  w.  Both  have  been  released  by  Coronet 
Film,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chicago  1,  III. 

“What  Book  Is  That?”  . .  .  quizzes  and  skits  from 
books  which  will  interest  children  in  reading.  Authors 
are  Mrs.  Ruth  Hertzel  Harshaw,  conductor  of  the 
Chicago  radio  program,  “The  Hobby  Horse  Presents,” 
and  Dilla  W.  MacBean.  librarian  for  the  Chicago 
schools.  Macmillan.  $1.50. 

Highlights  of  the  United  Nations,  1947-48  .  .  . 
a  film  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Security  Council, 
I’NESCO  and  other  UN  agencies.  Produced  by  the 
UN  Film  Board,  1173  Ave.  of  Americas,  N.Y.C.  19. 

Radio  Scripts  on  Health  ...  a  series  of  15-minute 
scripts  dramatizing  public  health  problems.  These 
will  be  released  monthly  by  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  34  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  5,  N.  Y.  Free. 

Books  for  Slow  Readers  ...  a  series  entitled  “Fa¬ 
mous  Stories”  is  being  produced  particularly  for 
pupils  with  limited  reading  abilities.  Now  available: 
“The  Story  of  Robinson  Crusoe,”  “The  Story  of  Lem¬ 
uel  Gulliver  in  Lilliput  Land,”  “The  Story  of  Treasure 
Island,”  “The  Story  of  the  Three  Musketeers.”  Benj. 
H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  221  E.  20th  St.,  Chicago  16. 

List  of  Folk  Music  Records  ,  .  .  available  from  the 
Division  of  Music,  Library  of  Congress  for  10c. 

{n  Christmas  Throughout  the  World  .  .  .  bibliog- 
V  raphy  of  suggested  materials  published  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  International  Relations  of  the  NEA.  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  Free. 

New  Horizons  ...  a  sound  film  on  the  South  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Princeton  Film  Center,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
It  has  been  produced  by  the  Seaboard  Airline  Rail¬ 
road.  Free. 

Why  Stay  in  School  .  .  .  booklets  to  help  young 
people  understand  the  value  of  a  high  school  educa¬ 
tion.  Science  Research  Associates,  228  S.  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago  4.  75c  ea.;  also  quantity  prices. 

Transcription  of  “Report  Card”  ...  a  one-hour 
documentary  on  education  produced  by  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System.  Recordings  are  restricted  to 
off-the-air  use.  Available  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Ed. 
without  charge. 

Facsimile  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  .  ,  .  original-size 
copies  are  available  from  the  National  Archives  in 
Washington  at  55c  each. 

Installment  Buying  ...  a  film  showing  the  pitfalls 
of  installment  buying  and  illustrating  how  a  complete 
investigation  of  credit  terms,  contracts  and  interest 
rates  can  be  made  before  making  purchases.  Coronet 
Instructional  Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Ciiicago.  $90, 
color;  $45,  b.  &  w. 
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